An Accompt of fome Booty, 
1. OftheVSEFVLNESS of EXPERIMENTAL h y J- 
WKJL PHILOSOPHT, the Second Tome ; by the Ho- 
muraole Robert Boyle Efqs Fellow of the R* Society. 
(xford 167 i» /// 4°. 

TH s Itiiiftn'otrs Author, in purfuance ofhisdrfign, 
b'gun in the FirJtTome of this Work ("pubiiihe4 
mm y yean (ince) which is tbmanifeft, that Experimental 
Phiiofophy is conducive to improve thellnderfianding aud 
to incrcaic the Power ot Man, proceeds in this Second Tome 
to deliver Sx very Inftru&iveand Ufeful Effays* 

The Fnjl of which contains fome General ConGdera- 
tons about the Means, whereby Experimental Philofophy 
may become Advantageous to Human Life\ not only by 
bringing improvements both to the Trades that minifter to 
the NtCcffities of Mankind, and to thofe that ferve for 
Mans Accommodation and Delight; but alfo by introdu- 
cing New ones, partly fuch as are altogether newly invented^ 
and parcly fuch as zxt Uiiknorcnm the place, where the Na« 
tnralift brings them in requeft. And not only fo, but it (hews 
funher,that there is not any one Profeflion or Condition of 
Men. (perhaps not any fingle perfon of Mankind) that may 
not be fome way or other advantaged or accommodated > 
if aUtheTruths difcoverable by Natural Philofophy^and the 
Applications that might be made of them, were, known to 
the Perfons concerned in them: Intimating withal! the 
Caufes of Barrennefs, that have hitherto kept Phyficks 
from being confiderably UfefuU fuch as are, Many falfe 
and truitlefs Dodtrines of the Schools } the Prejudices-, by 
which men have been hitherto impo^d on about Subftan* 
tial Forms,and the Eflential difference betwixt Natural aad 
Artificial things, &C; a tooplaufibledefpondency ; awanc 
of belief that Phyficks much concern 'd Mens Inrereftsj 
.rvant of encouragement, of Curiofry, of a Method of en- 
.quiring and Experimenting} of Mathematicks and Me- 
chanicks s of affociated endeavour^and the like. 

The 
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Tfee Swmd Effay treats of the Ufefulnefs of Mathema- 
tics to Natural Phtlofophy $ fliewing, thai: the Empire of 
Man may be considerably promoted by th&Natura/ifk skill 
ia tbofe ScienceS|as wellPure as Mixr* 

The Tifori proveth the Ufefulnefs of Mechanical Difci- 
plines to Natural Philofophy, fliewing 5 that the Power of 
man may be much increafed by the Naturaiifts skill in Me* 
ebanickf ? foraftnuch as Nature does play the Mechanician^ 
not only in Plants and Animals and their partly but in many 
other curioufly contrived Bodies* 

The iW^manifefts* That the Good of Mankind may 
be much increafed by the Naturaiifts Infight into Trades % 
for the racking out of which,the Author endeavors to ffaew 
two things; the*/**, that an Infight into Trades mayim* 
prove the Naturaiifts knowledge > the other.th^t the Nam. 
ral Philofopher s as well by the skill thus obtainedj as by the 
other parts of his knowledge, maybe enabled to improve 
Trades : and this partly by increafing the number of Trades 
and adding New ones § partly^ uniting the Obfervations 
and Pra&ifes of differing Trades into one Body of Ctlle&i* 
ms 1 partly^ by fuggefting improvements in fome kind or 
other of the particular Trades. And here we cannot but ob* 
ferve,that our Noble Author taketh particular care in the 
Treamhleto this Book, very fully toanfwer the objedion, 
clamoroufly prefled by fome^as if Tradefmen were injured 
by difcovering thole things, which are called the Myfteries 

of their Arcs. 

The fi/Mmakethit out/That that may be done by Vhyfi* 

w/knowledge^what is wont to require Manual %\&\<p?$\i%t 
the knowledge of peculiar Qualities, or Ufes of Phyfical 
ihings,may enable a man to perform thofe things Phyfical* 
Iy,that feem to require Tools and Dexterity of Hand 3 pro- 
per to Artificers. 

The Sixth and laft repr efencs Mens great Utterance of the 
Vk$ of Natural things 5 of, thar there is Scarce any one 
thing in Nature, whereof the Ufes to humane Life are yet 
throughly underftoocl* which is done* both to rouxe up 



the Curioficy of Men by (hewing how much it hath been 
defective, aadto encourage it alio, by (hewing how much 
of Nature there remains yet undifcover'd,torecompenfeas 
well as to exercife our Induftry. 

From the who!e,the Attentive Reader will, befides the 
advantages thac arc eomrrm to it with the formerly pubhfhc 
Tome, ealily gather thefe peculiar ufes : Firfl, that it may af- 
ford many Materials for the Hiftory of Nature; which 
that it might the more plentifully do, the Author bath pur- 
pofely ou feveraloccafions added a greater number of /»« 
^«»fe/,thanwereabfolutely neceffary for the making out 
of whathe intended to declare or prove. Seamlfyjt may af» 
ford fome Inftruclrions, Advices and Intimations to pro* 
mote the Pra&ical or Operative part of Natural Philofo' 
phy in divers particulars,wherein Men have beeneither no£ 
able,or not follicitous to affile the Curious. Thirdly^ it may 
enable Gentlemen and Scholars to couverfe with TradeC 
m?n>and benefit themfelves (-and perhaps the Tradefrnen 
too,) by that Convention $ oratleaft, it will qualify them 
to ask queftions of Men that convcrfe with things 5 and 
fometimes to exchange Experiments with them. Fourthly ,ic 
may fei v.; to beget a confederacy and an Union between 
parts ot Learning, whofe Pofleflfors have hitherto kept 
their refpe&ive skills ftrangers to one another j aud by that 
means bring great Variety of Obfervations and Experi- 
ments of differing kindVinto the Notice ofone man, or of 
the fame perfons 5 a thing that may prove very advantage* 
ous towards the inCreafe of knowledge. Fifthly, it may 
contribute to the re/cuing of Natural Philofophy from that 
unhappy Imputation of Barrennefs, which it hath fo long 
lain underbid which hath been.and ftill is, fo prejudicial to 
it. And Laflly and principally,^ may ferve by Pofitive Con- 
fiderationsandDiredions, to awaken the Generality of 
thofe that are any thing inqu fitive, and both loudly excite 
aud fomewhat affift theCuriodty of Mankind; from which 
alone may beexpe&ed a greater progrefs in Ufeful Learn* 
ing.and confequ ndy greater advantages to m? n,than intha 
prefetu State ot Humane affair* will be eafily iraaginccL 



II. Enchiridion METAPHrSlCVMJvech JfJEBVS IN- 
CORPOKfilS Dijjertati*> per H. M. Cautabrigienfcm, 
Loodinii67i* inj£ 9 

T Hough thisTreatife at thefirft afpe<5fc may feem not 
to be futabie to make an Ingredient of thele TraUs, 
whofedefign and bufinefs it i$ to give an account of what is 
tranfa&ing among Learned and Ingenious Men in Phypal, 
Mathematical and Mechanical matters • yet 3 after it fliall have 
been made to appear^how great a number of Corporeal Phse* 
nomena of the world and how many Pbyftcal Experiments 
are made ufe of and examined in this Book, in order to the 
attainment oi the End propofed by the Aurhor^it will then* 
\i% prefumed 5 be thought proper enough to be taken notice 
of in thefe Papers* it being fo complicate with what 
Philofophers look upon as the very Principles of the 
Effe<£h of Nature 5 #/##*r and Motion. 

The Learned Author then, worthily designing in this 
Firfl part to evince ihz Exifienceoi Incorporeal Beings, and 
to explain the Nature of them, thinks fit, for the compa£ 
fingofthatdefigri, toconfider and examine divers of the 
chief Phenomena of the World, which have been by Def? 
Cartes and other noted Philofophers refcr'd ro meer Me- 
chanicalCmfes ; and upon examination to reprefenr, that 
they are in vain and falfely adfcribed to fuch Principles^ 
and that confequetltly Immaterial Ec'mgsmufl needs be ac- 
knowledged to be the Caufes of them. Which how fucceff- 
fully it is by him performed, we mod leave to Perfp^qacious 
and Candid Readers to Judge; Our part only being to 
deliver here fome of the principal Heads of this Treatife 5 
and thereby to invite Judicious meu to weigh the whole 

matter. 

Faffing by therefore that part of this DifTertatioi^whicb 
rs meerly Metaphyfiea) 3 we fliall obferve, Firjl, that our Au- 
thor chargeth the famous Dzf Cartes to* have deliver *d a 
precarious and a very unphiiofophical definition oiMotion x 

fuch 



fuch an pne as jsrepugnant to Stfnfe aiadall the Platb'na! 
facu1ties,and to have introduced fuch Principles, whereby 
he might aflert a Necejjity of Exiltenc? in Matter* 

"Next he makcth it hi$ Jmfinefs to dembi> : ftj;ate 5 that th£r£} 
is fome Sendee) immoveable, not imaginary ,but reai,Be* 
ing, diftmd from moveable Mattery which thing he 
makedi Spiritual and Immaterial , pervading the whole 
Univerfe and penetrating all Matter, and that which hath 
ever been and will be for ever (independently from oar 
cogitation) apd is fomething Divine. Where k may be 
oblerved, that, whereas hes-Cartei will have that Space 5 
which is called Vacuum % to be that Corporeal fubftance, 
called Matter, he (our Author) labours to fhew> that that 
Space or Internal Place is really diftjq<5fc from, Matter, and 
in- Incorporeal 'Spirit* affirming thereupon, that by the 
fame door,by which the Cartejian Philofophy feeuy$ to have 
endeavour^ to exclude God out of the, Wor!d, lie hath a- 
gaiu introduced him, and attributing the fame Titles to 
thisInternalVIace^ chat are afcribejekro God, and making 
the Exiftence of this Space as eternal andia^c.eiraryyiasvthat 
of a Deity. See p. 6$. 64. 66. 69. j\. y%l 

T?rom this Extended Immoveable, Stablhnce he de- 
duceth, that ajl Spirit^. contradi&nittolVl i-:Qr:,-i$texte'ndr 
ed or hath an Amplitude, yet poCrRljjitic^ly^tliioij'glvme^ 
tally, divitible into pirts ; and would ilavp us sbn&dfcr this 
immenfe and immaterial fpace and (ub.ftaaC^;»ft>juafl R,e~ 
prefentationof the Divine EfTencc, $$t with a pxfecifion 
from the iLife and Operations of the fame* 

Then proceeding to tliz Firjl Mam, « tftofctet lie 
defiriethittoBe an Homogeneal Cemgfejf i§$ oi i Piiyfoal 
"Monads or minute particles 5 that are -qpt jainy moire di^ 
vifibls, frnd that are jnapenetrable^ and encapableto &6r 
Tiere and move of themfelves, though capab^ to be&mtred 
andmov'd; whence he efteems, that the Exiftence of an 
Incorporeal fubftance can be fuffidently demonftrated > 
forafmuch as thofe minute particles cannot coalefcenor 
*n<we of themfelve** 

Fff Another 
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Aoothetargiim^fittodenjQiiftratetlie Exiftence of In- 
corporeal Beings he dedueeth frortt the Sutceflive Durati- 
on of the World, And then paffeth t>A t6 prove the fame 
(\iehich doubtlefs the Reader will toe fufpriffed at) from di- 
vers ?hmomena of Nature,- by Kim conceived not expli- 
cable by meer JMecbawvatciuies ; as from thofe of Gravi< 
ty; from fome Experiments performed in the Machine* 
Jloyliafc*) as that of the Stickers afcent with a great weight 
hung tro % and tfraf of dfe firm ■ Gohstfto'ft of the two 
Marbles^ araTfrf frdm tMie Hjartrftktital' Experiments^ 
conccXmixg thtfX5ra*iffet'ion of witer up6rt watery and 
concerning ptmderous Bodies not finking at a com- 
petent depth , and the Body of a Diver not fenfible of 
pain; To wliteh he adds thofe proofs^which he thinks, jn ay- 
be taken, for the fame fiuYptife) frorp the Flux and Reflux 
of the Sea $■ from Maghe tifme* 5 from the Bignefs and Fi- 
gure of the Sun and Stars -5. from the immenfe Celerity of 
theGlobuhinthenpper 'part of the Vortex, and the Mo* 
tioa of Comets 5 from! the nature of Light and Colours 3. 
from the generation of the Clouds 'and the round nefs of 
Rain-drops, and the Rain-bow $ from the Winds^ Thun- 
der and Lightning j from the Stru&ure of Plants and Ani- 
mals 5 from the Operations of the Soul 5 and from all 
thofe P^e/wa^/a** that are above and befides Naturc # After 
all which he grveth us hjs Definition of a Spirit in general, 
together with its Explication; where he undertaketh both 
to make it out 5 Why an extended Spirit is more capable of 
Perception, than extended Matter > And^ to fhew, How a 
Spirit, fo fubtile and penetrative,, that it feems npt capable 
of adhering to Matter; may yet be conceived abte to move 
and impel! Matter ? And that thecohasfion of a Spirit with 
Matter is as intelligible^ the Union of one part of Matter 
wfrh another* 
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ML DIOPMMT* Akxmdmd A^JTMUETimmu 
Libriftx, & de NVUEtJS teVLTANGEMS Libit 
ums - turn Commritmu C+* Q, Bacheti 5 & Obfcrvathm 
bus b. P* de Feniiat Semmis Thla/am : Cut aheffii 
Do&rinx Analytical Inventum Nwum: Tolofe^ i6jo* 
in Folio* 

BEinginform'd,that there is an Able Mathematician here, 
that intends to publiih in due time his £onfideratioo$ 
tpuchingwhac is faid to be New in this Edition, we flialf 
here ooiy intimate, That in this Book, the Works of Dio- 
pharttuf Alexandrinm (concerning Numeral Algebra or 
Analyticks, and Figurate Numbers) as they were for 
merly published in Gru^and* Latin by Gafper Bacbet, with 
his Commentaries thereoo^aiad fome Treatifes of his own, 
prefixed and fubjoyoed thereto' j ^re now printed anew 
with the Annotations of that Excellent Senator of the 
Parliament oi Tkhuq> y Afottfieur Nrnmt^ together with 
iomeNew Inventions of His in Numeral Algebra;, and 
the Solution of divers Numeral Problems, omitted by 
others : Collected out of his private Letters by R. P* 
Jacobus de x Billy S* h All published by Monfieur Fermat 5 
P. Fil. 

IV. KOSEtVM GEO METRICOM, cum Cenfura brevi Do* 
Hnn&StfzMimx de Mora, //a^Thbm^Hobbes'M^ 
mesbwimfu Londini apud Guil. Crook , ad (ig% Draconis 
viridis without Temple* bar. i6j u in 4°* 

T He Author of; this Trad tells his Algebrift Reader in 
his Preface to hinvhathewill end- the Controverfie 
hehathwkhhim(ifhepleafeth) in this manner. Firfl he 
woald have him inquire, Whether aferies of equal qnantir 
ties* or of fuch asroncreafe in a certain ration, as-dupiicat 5 
or. triplicat, 6c, be a fimt or mfini'c quantity* If he finds it 
to be /«/?/*/* s he would then have him inquire, Whether 
that can have any proportion to a Finn quantity. Thirdly 3 
he would have him inquire , Whether a Line or any other 
Magnitude be not divifible in infinitum 5 or, whether there 
can be a quantity infinitely fnuli > If he finds.that all quaa- 
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rityts met drvifibje, aud that a fimrot equal quantities, or* 
of fuch as do iocreafg equally;, ormzduplitittbt % Jrtphtat 
r£tiQu*is. a$J?$wt quantity; aiidlwldr^o proportion to a 
Fim^md that'*her*e fsUio 'quantity fnfirtkty fma^h* thafrhs 
woukt have Jbim gr^at:,' thafrtheiDoStnne of Dr.- fflalh's in 
his Arithmetics Lnfmitorum, and in his Book of Motion lately 
publifh'd^s vaia and falfe as founded on them;but if other 
wiie, lie will^iWr the vjdory. 

The Book iffelf t^ajeth firftcffai Pnpofiionsy faidby 
the Author tohatfe r been attempted hithferco in vain : ad* 
ding a Cenfure concerning Dr* IVvlliYs two firft parts Of 
Motion and Me$hanicl{s, which hath fome ftri&ures accufing 
thole Tneatiies of Gbfcurkyi aad v-ftiotis- Definitions-^ 
which Jbow jufWy'tiVdone^ i leave to the Readers Judg* 
men*, or to the Aufwgr that may be espe&ed from the 
perfoti concerned* 

V. Ti* Prodroipus if a Dijtertafion concerning a S OLID* 
CONTAINED IN A SOLID, by Nicolaus Steno. 
EngUjtit out. of Latin. London i6yu ^MofesPitt in 
Litle Britain, in 8% 

T He Author of this Curious and Learned Prodromus 
apprehending, that he might be diverted for a great 
while from finifhing his intended main Differtadon touch* 
ing the frame and Changes of the Earth y and the Manner of 
thz Productions made therein 5 thought fit to deliver in this 
Trad Both a Scheme and : a Breviate of the fame 5 foraf- 
jnuch as he doth not only delineate the Method, he hath 
therein ohferved , but alfo fums up the moft confiderable 
particulars of his whole Defign. 

He fajth then y that he hath divided that Differtation of 
his into Four parts. The Firft, by way of Introdu&ion , is 
to (hew, that the Queftion about Marine fuhfiances , found 
at a great diftance from the Sea , is ancient, pleafaht and 
ufeful,; and jhat v though the Solution thereof have been 
hitherio vqry-uncer^iii); yet hehopethhedfhall be able to 
JbriYgit to a certainty. The.5*mw/, refolveth this Gene* 
yalPrcblrm (-whence he epucejvetLthat? the' Explication 
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of all the difficulties about this Subject depend^) t*^ jt 
Natural Body of auriain Figure being^ven^ to find arguments 
andrmarl^ in the Body hfelf\ whereby to deteU the FUee and- 
planner of its RtoduWi&n :-WhichProblern he affirms to have 
forefolved, that no Se& of Philofophers (hall find juft- 
caufe co except againft the Principles and Notions by hirar 
fuppofed for its Explication. The Third h defign'd t(x 
examine the Particular Solids included* in a Solid y accor- 
ding to the Laws dtfcover'd in the Refolution of the Ge* 
nerai Problem* The Fourth h to-reprefent^ the different* 
States or Conftitutions of To/cany (for Inftance^ aud pro. 
poundeth a way of Explicating^the flmnomena of the Gene* 
rid Deluge^ not cpntrad &tngthe Laws of Natural Motions, 

And fc> much for his defigned Method. As to the Surnm 
of the moil remarkable particulars of the whole work, 
it may be reduced to this* 

Firjl) he comprehends, what he hath to offer about his 
above- mentioned General Problem, in three Propofitions > 
One is , that if a Solid Body be every wny encompafs'd 
with another Solid Body, that of the two was firft hardned^ 
whichby the mutual conta€texpre{Rrth on its furface the 
proprieties of the furface of the other* The Second isj 
that if a Solid Body be every way like another Solid Body ,♦ 
not only as to the condition of- its furface, but alfo as to the 
inward frame and texture of its parts , it is alfo like to it as 
to the Manner and Place of its production ; excepting-oniy 
thofe qualities of PIace 3 which are often foundin it, and 
are not any advantage or disadvantage to the produ&ioix 
of the Body there lodged. The Third is^ that a Body pro* 
duced^according-to the Laws of Nature, is produced on? 
of a Fluid. Where yet he waveth the firffc Delineations in 
the produd^on of Solid Bodys, bu* delivers feveral pofi* 
tions about their Increafe. 

Having thus generally conftiefd z'Svlidtontaind wkhin 
aSolidi he proceeds to a Particular examination of-thoiS 
various Solids, that are digg'd' out of fevcralpart^oPrtej 
-& t>i h 5 a* Itfcruftttms 5 Sediments^ o * > Be c% t Angufat -mdwr y 
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steU of Sea-fifhes f the fhapes of € $t%lts and Plants, dec 

From the 1&W£* of the <?mi? of Bed* he giveth an Ac- 
counts ju Of the. Principal Origin of Mountains f BiUckf 
«nd Valleys, and dbeir various Conftitutioo 9 Matter, Shape* 
ete; 2* Of the PafTages for Springs and »%«*/ rufeing out: 
of Mountains, foetid Exhalations, hot Ebullitions 5 as alfo 
of the Changes of Hot Springs into Coid^and the Turning 
of the Courie of Rivers another way ; of River$,running 
in one place under ground > and rifing again in another $ 
of whole Countries being fwallow'd up with their Houfes 
and Trees ; of great Lakes now appearing where Towns 
ftood formerly, &c* 3* Of the many kinds of varugaud 
Stones^ as alio of the Receptacles of Minerals j ,where do 
occur very good Obfervations. 

in his difcourfe about Angular Bodies^ he de ivers many 

confiderable things about the Produdiion oichryflals in the 

Cavities of Stones, about their firft Concrerion between 

two Fluids 5 or between a Fluid and a Solid^or in a Fluid; as 

alfo about the Motion of the Chry itaj in mattery whereby ic 

is deter miij'd to the Planes of the all-ready formed Chryftals 

Concluding from his Obfervations, thateKtream Cold is 

not the Efficient caufe of Chryftals • nor that 'tis the Allies 

alone burnt by fire that turn into Glafs 3 nor theforceof 

the Fire alone that produceth Glafs ; and that 'tis- not be* 

yond the power of Man, to difcovera produ&ion of Glafs 

Vithout the violence of Fire ; Where, by the by , he inti* 

mates what it is, whence depends the main caufe of the 

difference of Chryftal from Glafs ^ both as to Refradriou 

and other Operations. 

From Chryftals he paffeth on to confider the Angular 
Bodies of Iron and Coppery and fheweth* how the prodtt* 
dionof them agreeth in fome things with that of Chry* 
ftals, and how it differs from them* 

Thence he goes oa to Diam&nds^nd obferveth,how they 
alfo are produced in a Fluid inclofedsn the Cavities of 
Stones 2 together with the variety of their Figure* Nexr, 
he difcourledta of M®f { eaptts- % and.delivers alio feveral Ob* 

fervatioas 



formations about the Sdemtei, mi of Tab, and affirms m 
particular, that the Solid body of Talc may be difiolvd \\xio 
a Fluid, as being coagulated from a Fluid, though thatdjf* 
fcl«ioa«amiot at allbe petform'd by Fite-, forafmuch as 
that part of it^ which ts able to diflblve it P flyes away by 
the torture of the Fire* 

After this he proceeds to- sheh y both taken out of the 
Sea^aii^found in Mountains j {hewing, o£ what and how 
they afe produced , ^tnd whence proceeds the variety of 
colours feen in them ; and explaining particularly t tiow 
pnmlj are produced, as well thofe, that being faftnd to the 
-Shefc-aaenorfo very round t , as thofe which byreafonof 
the obftru&ioh of the pores in the Animals farface ac- 
quire a round figure within the pores themf elves : where 
occur many fin my opinion) very carious and uncommon 
©bfervations of the Goats of Pearls and the Shell of Pearl- 
bearing Fifties -> arid their difference 3 asalfoof thecaufe 
©f the different Colours in Pearls ; making it manifeft,that 
though globuls made up of various coats may be contrived 
4>yArt v in imitation of Nature ; yettodifpofe their tunicles 
out of aieriesof threds by an appoflHon of one to another^ 
whence depends the native fplendor of Pearl s 5 will be very 
hard to effed* 

Keict 5 he giveth-aa- account- oiMeh^ing under*gmtmd % 
affirming^ that they were once the parts of Animals living 
in Water, and proving it by the fole infpedion and conf^ 
deration of thofe Shels themfelves. Which done , he ma* 
keth out the particular Phenomena of divers of them found 
mToftmy* And what he hath faid of Shels , he affirms alfo 
of other partsof Animals, and of the Animals themf elves 
buryed in the Earth ;, fuchas are the Teeth of Sfea dogs 3 
the .feackibones of fifties , various forts of whole Fifties^ 
Skuls, Horns , Teeth , -Shanks &n4 other Bones of Ter* 
reftrial Animals j where he informs us .parttcdlarly^ what K> 
judge not only of the great number of Teeth brought away 
every year from MaMm but alfo of the huge Thigh-bones^ 
Skuls^ Teeth 9 a$d other Bones digged out of the Earth, 

Which 
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Which done 3 he labour* to evince by a notable Inftanco, 
that the produiStion of many Shels found in thefe times is to 
beteferrd to the times coincident with the General De- 
luge. And what he hath provdof Anipnalsapdrtheir parts, 
he extends to Vegetables fpand under ground =, (h^mtig 
Withal y what may be conceived ot the Figures of Plaaiw 
appearing on Stones. 

He concludeth this Prodromm with a remarkable Infor- 
matiotvfliewlng , How we may from the prefent Faceol 
the Earth, by an attentive view, difcover the. former ftate 
of it/ Which he endeavours to make out by an Example 
taken hcmTofcany $ in the prefent Face of which he con* 
ceiveth, that the obvious Inequalities proclainuo an heed- 
ful Obferverimnifeft arguments and figns of Six differenr, 
ChangcsTiappend therein ; thefaceof it haying been, by 
his Obfervations>twice fluid, twice plane and dry^nd twice 
uneven; which as he attempts to demonftratebyan In* 
duftion of many places in To [cany view'd by himfelf, fp he 
confirms hoi the Whole Earth by the Defcriptions of va* 
Tious parts- of the World made by feveral Authors ; ohvf* 
ating the chief difficulties, that may occur about each Face 
and particular Corititutionof the Earth, 

Jn Jdvcrtifement* 

^*rl* <uppofcd>the Ingenious Reader will not.be difp!e?s*d to be inform'u, 
A ThatKf/rav/*/isdon«into Etigltfk\ Containing the whole Body of Anh't- 
sefture, under which arc coraprcherded the E'emetitf of &i Mnpcl^,- PiBnre m 
¥refc& % Water- h veiling or Hydrostatics % Water-Organs or Hydraulics ; Afypnomy 
and Dialing ; Mechanical Powers andEftgins. To which are to be added IIIu- 
ftrations by proper Cuts and Diagrams % with Tome Comparifon oT Antient and 
Modern Architecture j and *wtrh cert in other necelTary Notes, compilrd partly 
from the extant Comments, and partly by the help of other Able persons. 

The Cuts and Diagrams will be many and coftly ; Co that rhclcam'd Inter- 
preter, Mt.Chrislopb. WafejuA) have need of the aid jot&eh as are freely dif- 
poS'd to encourage the Work, that the Book may edrne forth with the m ore 
exqufite Ornaments within a Twelve* rabrrfh'. Of rjvsdcfign a fuller accompt 
may be had from Mr, &**)&&* Stationer, at the Ship in fattls tbunbyard. 

E Mf JK, M * J*m 

4n Kumb. 7i.p.sti45.1 i*»*jl4tm(s £orf*tn«fi, p.H4& I. pumubte for trantim^ 
p.2i48J.itf.f.£if.a8* 
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